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Highlights 



• Although India is the second largest nation of the world in population, 
and seventh geographically, it covers an area only about one-third that 
of the United States. 

• Apart from the 14 languages listed in the 1950 Constitution, 36 others 
each have over 100,000 adherents in India. At least 11 of the 36 each 
have over a million adherents. 

• In 1857, modern Indian university education came into being with the 
founding of the three affiliating Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras. By 1969, the Federal or State Governments had authorized 93 
institutions to grant degrees. 

• The number of higher education students has increased in each decade 
since 1936 at a rate of well over 100 percent. 

• In 1967-68, 2,218,972 students were enrolled in higher education courses. 
Of these, 84.6 percent were working toward the B.A., B.Comm., or B.Sc. 
degree; and less than 6 percent toward a postgraduate degree. 

• The total number of colleges has almost doubled in this decade, increas- 
ing from 1,537 in 1960-61 to 2,942 in 1968-69. 

• Of the more than $66 million which the Ministry of Education estimates 
it will spend during 1969-70 for higher education, it expects that over 
$42 million will be for university education and over $24 million for 
higher technical. 

• Since 1959, five Indian Institutes of Technology, each receiving inter- 
national aid, have been established to develop engineering and technical 
courses based on modem discoveries and methods. 

• Since 1960, six States have each established an agricultural university 
that combines education, research, and extension services in a program 
similar to that of the land-grant colleges in the United States. 
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The National Emblem of India, adopted by the Government of India 
in 1950. The words below the emblem, written in the official language, 
Hindi in Devanagari script, mean “Truth alone triumphs.” 
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Foreword 



The present report is another in a series of Office of Education publica- 
tions on education in other countries. Confined primarily to Indian higher 
education (defined as postsecoudary education leading to the baccalaureate 
or higher degree) , it discusses the development of higher education against 
the background of both relevant political and educational history and the 
educational needs in a country progressing at a rapid rate economically 
and technically. 

The author served as Educational Adviser to the Government of India 
in 1952-53, and subsequently revisited India to acquire information for 
this study. At that time he received much valuable information and many 
helpful suggestions from Federal and State education officials; officers 
of colleges and universities; the staff? of the American Embassy and the 
United States Agency for International Development in New Delhi; and 
members of the Education Commission, the Inter-University Board of 
India and Ceylon, and the University Grants Commission— agencies of 
primary importance to the development of higher education since Inde- 
pendence. To these persons and to many others associated with them, the 
author and the Institute of International Studies wish to express their 
appreciation. 

Particular thanks are due to the following persons, identified here with 
their titles and positions during the time they assisted the author : the Hon. 
M. C. Chagla, Minister of Education and former Ambassador of India to 
the United States; the late Professor Humayun Kabir, Minister of Scien- 
tific Research and Cultural Affairs; Mr. Prem Kirpal, Education Secretary 
of the Government of India; Br. D. S. Kothari, chairman of the Education 
Commission of 1964-66 and of the University Grants Commission; Mr. 
J. P. Naik, Adviser to the Ministry of Education and secretary-member of 
the Education Commission of 1964—66; Dr. Olive Reddick, director of the 
United States Educational Foundation in India; Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, 
Education Commission member and former Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India; and Dr. M. S. Thacker, education member of the 
Federal Planning Commission. 



Robert Leestma 

Associate Commissioner 
for International Education 
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A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for 
progress, ior the adventure of ideas and for the search for truth. 
It stands for the onward march of the human race towards even 
higher objectives. If the universities discharge their duty adequately, 
then it is well with the nation and the people. But if the temple 
of learning itself becomes a home of narrow bigotry and petty 
objectives, how then will the nation prosper or a people grow in 
stature? 

A vast responsibility, therefore, rests on our universities and edu- 
cational institutions and those who guide their destinies. They have 
to keep their lights burning and must not stray from the right path 
even when passion convulses the multitude and blinds many amongst 
those whose duty it is to set an example to others. 



Jawaharlal Nehru , in a speech 
at Allahabad University , 
December 13, 1947 
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Introduction 



The educational system of the Republic of India reflects both its ancient 
culture and its recent social awakening. In the past, education was for the 
select few; today, India’s educators and political leaders strive not only to 
educate the majority but also to adapt education to the country s social 
needs. 

Although the form and content of Indian education have been the theme 
of countless studies and reports for two centuries, Indian higher education 
came of age as late as 1857, when the British Government established 
universities in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Patterned after the Univer- 
sity of London, these three universities affiliated most of the 20 existing 
Indian colleges; and in most cases prepared students to fill Indian Civil 
Service positions under the British Government. 

Since Independence in 1947, Indian political and educational leaders 
have faced the tremendous task of rapidly providing meaningful^ edu- 
cational opportunities for children and adults at all levels, out of minimum 
economic resources, for an enormous population and in an expanding 
economy. The story of their progress, particularly at the level of higher 
education, forms the central part of this report. 

To United States citizens the Indian educational system should be of 
particular interest. In contrast to India, the United States developed mass 
education at the same time that its economy and population were expand- 
ing. Nevertheless, the educational philosophy and accomplishments of 
the two countries are similar. Both India and the United States, com- 
mitted to a democratic form of government and society, realize that its 
success requires universal education. Both countries follow a similar pattern 
of organization, financing, and control of education, with public education 
primarily the responsibility of the States rather than of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 1 although in both countries the Federal Government’s educational 
expenditures are increasing to supplement those of the States. Since Indian 
Independence, educational collaboration between India and the United 
States has progressed on many fronts, under both public and private 
auspices, and will probably and hopefully continue with mutual benefit 
to the educators and to the people of both nations. 

*■ For clarity, this publication uiet the term “Federal Government.** In India, the term i» 
generally “Union Government** or “Central Government.** 
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1. Geographical Setting 



India is shaped like a kite, its northern end embedded in the Himalayan 
mountains and the Asian land mass, and its southern tip extending 2,000 
miles south to within 8° north of the Equator. From west to east across 
its northern borders lie West Pakistan, Afghanistan, China, Tibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and East Pakistan. About a third of the distance 
south from India’s northern tip and at the place of its greatest width 
(1,850 miles), its two coast lines begin, descending on a converging course 
to Cape Comorin at the southern tip of the country. At the west coast 
is the Arabian Sea, at the east coast, the Bay of Bengal, and below are the 
Indian Ocean and the island nation of Ceylon. Two groups of islands 
belong to India— the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal 
and the Laccadive, Minicoy, and Amindivi Islands in the Arabian Sea. 

Within this peninsula, sometimes referred to as the subcontinent of 
Asia, are found the highest mountains of the world, forests, deserts, and 
tropical areas like the Malabar Coast in the southwest. Many great rivers 
originate in the Himalayan mountains or in the high plains of the Deccan 
plateau and flow to oiie side or the other. Temperatures vary greatly from 
the frigid areas of the northern mountains to some of the hottest regions 
of the world, such as the Rajasthan desert and the Deccan plains. Rainfall 
ranges from well over 400 inches a year in the northeast to 4 inches or 
less in the northwest. The monsoon brings life-sustaining rain to most 
parts of the country for a few months each year; but if it comes too late 
or. lasts too short a time crops may fail and cause famine, and if it produces 
too great a torrent, it may damage crops and sweep away people and 
houses in the floods. 

Although India is the second largest nation of the world in population, 
and seventh geographically, it covers an area only about one-third that 
of the United States. 



2. History 



Ancient Civilizations 

To this land of contrasts and extremes, uncounted thousands of visitors, 
travellers, invaders, and traders have come during the last 40 to 50 
centuries. Earlier, human beings whose origins are unknown — pre-Dravidians 
—lived in the southern region. Current archeological studies indicate that 
by 3000 B.C. several areas in the northern and northwestern regions con- 
tained civilizations equal in sophistication to the early civilizations of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Excavation of the cities of Harappa, Mohenjodaro, 1 
and others have revealed similarities to the city of Sumer, although whether 
there was any contact between the Indians and Sumerians is unknown. 
The early Indian civilizations had developed substantial cities with wide 
streets, two-level brick houses, water systems, and some of the amenities 
often lacking in parts of rural India today. Archeologists have found in 
good condition ceramic utensils, sundried bricks, seals with as yet unde- 
ciphered writing, and sculptured images of men and animals. 

The cause of the decline and disappearance of the early Indian centers 
of civilization has not been ascertained. Professor George Dales of the 
University of Pennsylvania, heading an archeological project in the region, 
has advanced the theory that the Indus River, through the uprising of a 
natural mud-and-sand dam, created a lake of silt and swamp which 
inundated the cities of Mohenjodaro, Harappa, and probably others 
located near the dam. Such flooding followed by subsequent rebuilding 
may have happened several times. 2 This theory contrasts with earlier ones 
that Harappa, Mohenjodaro, and other cities of the same period had been 
overrun and defeated by Aryan invaders from the north and west about 
2000 B.C. 

Through the 35 to 40 centuries since that date, until the arrival of the 
British toward the end of the 16th century, historians have recorded at 
least 26 invasions. Countless people of many races have come to India. 
Some, such as the Chinese and Greeks, came as scholars to learn about 
the land and people, and have written accounts of their travels and dis- 

1 Harappa and Mohenjodaro are now within the borders of Pakistan. 

* Scientific American. May 1966. p. 93-100. 
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coveries; some came to explore; some were in search of wealth; and others 
came to conquer. Persians, Greeks, Parthians, Scythians, Huns, Turks, 
Afghans, Arabs, Mongols, and Europeans (Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, 
French, and British) filed through the mountain passes along the northern, 
northwestern, and northeastern frontiers, or landed on the eastern and 
western coasts to the south. 

Origins of Hinduism and Buddhism 

The first Aryans to come to India were probably cultivators and cattle 
raisers who had mastered the use of iron. The Vedas, the oldest religious 
hymns of India and the basis of the Hindu faith, are associated with these 
early Aryan settlers in the north. The caste system originated before 1000 
B.C. as an aspect of Hinduism. Based on four major occupational groups, 
it produced a rigid hereditary classification of persons, with the Brahmins 
or priestly class dominant. The Sanskrit epic Ramayana tells in epic poetry 
the story of the life and religious beliefs of these early times. 

Two powerful revolts against the religious and social strictures of reac- 
tionary Hinduism took place approximately during the sixth century B.C. 
The revolt of the Jain sect, led by Vardhamana Mahvira, fostered a belief 
in nonviolence so extreme that Jains even today take every precaution to 
avoid killing anyone or anything, even the smallest insect. The other 
revolt was led by Gautama Buddha. He preached nonviolence as a way of 
life; taught that evil could be overcome by good; and proposed an eight- 
point code for human conduct whereby a person could learn to live at 
peace with his fellowmen and ultimately achieve a perfect state of peace 
within himself. Buddhism not only expanded to a far greater extent in 
India than did Jainism, but also became in various forms a major religion 
of Ceylon, China, Korea, Japan, and many other Asian countries, where it 
still exerts a powerful influence. 

Gupta Period 

About a century and a half after Buddha’s death, in the year 326 B.C., 
Alexander invaded India. He brought with him scholars who, having 
learned of India through Hecataeus and other Greek historians, wanted to 
extend their knowledge and understanding. Alexander not only captured 
territory, but also established communities, leaving followers in many 
locations. He reached the Indus river valley, sailed down the Jhelum (a 
tributary of the Indus) , and after a 2-year sojourn returned to Babylon. 

During the next century, Chandragupta Maurya established in the north 
the Mauryan empire, which his grandson Asoka (272-232 B.C.) extended 
throughout most of the country. Asoka supported and extended Buddhist 
influence in India and surrounding countries. After the decline of the 
Mauryan empire came invasions by Greeks, Bactrians, Parthians, and 
others. War and violence were prevalent for several centuries. 

The Gupta period brought a system of law and order that permitted 
the development of agriculture and commerce. Frequently known as the 
golden age of Indian history, the Gupta period was a time of enlightenment 
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and tolerance. Hindu art, literature, music, science, and sculpture flour- 
ished. Kalidasa, the famous Sanskrit scholar and dramatist who wrote 
the play Shakuntala, may have lived at the court of the Guptas. During 
this period the Government extended its contacts and influence in many 
directions through expanded trade and through diplomatic missions to 
foreign capitals. Although Buddhism remained the dominant religious 
philosophy, Hinduism was regaining strength and adopting many aspects 
of Buddhist thought. The Gupta period ended about 480 A.D, 

During the fifth and sixth centuries the Huns, after conquering the 
Persians and Afghans, invaded and gained considerable control over India, 
only to lose it after a defeat by the Turks at the Oxus river. The Huns 
gradually became absorbed by the Hindus, adding another strain to the 
expanding population. During the first half of the seventh century, an 
Indian monarch by the name of Harsha established an empire in the 
north. Interesting accounts of this period were written by Hiuen Tsang, 
a Chinese pilgrim who visited India. Following Harsha, who died in 648, 
more invasions brought people from central Asia and Turkey, many of 
whom had Mongolian backgrounds. The Parsees, who followed the religion 
of Zoroaster, came to India in the eighth century and have remained a 
small but influential group, particularly in the Bombay area. 

Coming of the Muslims 

Although the Muslims came to India as early as the seventh century, 
it was about the year 1000 that the Muslim conqueror Mahmud of Ghazni 
extended his father’s empire from Persia to the valleys of the Ganges, led 
armies to many parts of northern India more than a dozen times, and 
converted many persons to the Muslim religion in the Punjab and else- 
where. 

The Muslims occupied Delhi in 1193, ruling a sultanate there until in 
1526 Babar established the first Mughul empire. Babar was succeeded by 
Humayun (1530-56); Akbar (1556-1605); Jehangir (1605-27); Shah 
Jahan (1628-58), who built the Taj Mahal at Agra, the Red Fort in 
Delhi, and other still famous places; and Aurangzeb (1659-1707). These 
Mughul emperors extended Muslim influence throughout parts of northern 
and central India. At times they exhibited a degree of religious tolerance 
towards the Hindus; at other times they destroyed Hindu temples, erecting 
mosques either on top of the ruined temples or with the materials salvaged 
from them. After the death in 1707 of Aurangzeb, Muslim leaders remained 
on the throne until the Indian revolt against the British in 1857; but 
during these years the Muslims left little mark on Indian history. 

Early European Explorers and Settlers 

The first western Europeans made contact with India 28 years before 
the Mughul rule began with Babar in 1526. In 1498 Vasco de Gama, lead- 
ing a Portuguese expedition, landed at Calicut on the Malabar coast. The 
Portuguese reached Goa in 1510, remaining in control there and in other 
small enclaves (Daman, Diu, Dadra and Nagar-Haveli) on the west coast 
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of India for more than 4}4 centuries, until in 1961 the Indian Government 
absorbed these Territories. During most of the 16th century the Portuguese 
dominated sea trade with India. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, the Dutch and then the British 
began to dispute the Portuguese for Indian trade. The United East India 
Company of the Netherlands was formed in 1602, bringing together many 
private Dutch companies already established in the northern Provinces 
of India. On December 31, 1600, Queen Elizabeth chartered The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies, later 
known as the East India Company. The first expedition of the Company 
did not go to India, but to Sumatra in 1602. In 1608, a British sea captain 
by the name of Hawkins, representing the Company, traveled inland to 
Agra to meet the Mughul Emperor, Jehangir, and by 1611 the British had 
established a settlement at Masulipatam on the east coast. Rivalry with 
both the Portuguese and the Dutch occupied British attention in Asia 
for many years. Ultimately, preoccupied with Southeast Asia, the Dutch 
left India, and the Portuguese maintained only their small enclaves on 
the west coast. 

Denmark and France also were involved with India during the 17th 
century. About 1620 the Danes began to explore India, settling in a few 
places in small numbers for more than 200 years; the East India Company 
bought these settlements in 1845. A French company, backed by Louis 
XIV, founded Pondicherry in the Madras region in the latter part of the 
17th century, keeping it until in 1954 France voluntarily returned it to 
India. 

Britain, having finally won the European competition for supremacy in 
India, maintained a dominant influence there until Independence in 1947. 

The East India Company 

The East India Company, to which the Queen had granted exclusive 
trade rights, included China and Southeast Asia in its sphere of operations 
in 1600, but after only a few years and a defeat by the Dutch in Indonesia 
in 1623, it restricted its activities to India (which for the British included 
Burma and Ceylon). In its primary search for raw materials and wealth, 
the Company operated under its charter from the Crown, but in many 
respects independently of the British Government. The Company was 
generally managed by a Court of Directors which chose its administrative 
and executive leaders. 

Although the Company developed slowly in its early decades, its efforts 
to expand and dominate the country forced it into military actions, not 
only against its European rivals but against the Indians themselves in one 
part of the country after another. It received some assistance from the 
Royal Navy beginning in 1685 and from the Army in 1754. 

The first three settlements, other than trading posts and factory sites, 
were at Madras (Fort George) in 1639, Bombay in 1668, and Calcutta in 
1690. The Company acquired the seacoast site of Madras from a local 
Indian ruler; the site of Bombay from King Charles II who had received 
it as part of his dowry when he married Princess Catherine of Portugal; 
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and the site of Calcutta from the Mughul Emperor Aurangzeb in 1679, 
although military conflicts continued between the Company and Mughul 
troops until 1690. The areas for which these three sites served as focal 
points and administrative centers became known as the “Presidencies” of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

The large operations of the East India Company inevitably raised issues 
affecting both domestic and foreign policies in London. In 1773 and 1774, 
acts were passed which gave the British Government a considerable degree 
of control over the Company. Henceforth a Government agency, the Board 
of Control shared both authority and responsibility with the Company’s 
Court of Directors. Additional regulating acts were passed in 1813, 1833, 
and 1853. 

As the activities of both the Company and the British Government 
expanded, military conflicts arose leading to wars with the French, the 
Maharattas, the Gurkhas, the Burmese, the Afghans, and the Sikhs. 
Territorial annexation of Sind, Oudh, and other areas of India by the 
British created a growing resentment which prompted Lord Canning in 
succeeding Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India in 1856, to 
prophesy: “I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I cannot forget that 
in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, no larger than 
a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and larger, may at last threaten 
to burst and overwhelm us with ruin.” 8 

Revolution of 1857 

In 1857, revolution brought great changes in the British position in 
India. Indian troops of the British military establishment (Sepoys) revolted 
in northern Provinces of India, from Bengal to Punjab, and sought to 
reinstate the ex-Mughul emperor of Delhi on his throne. The conflict 
raged for months from place 4 place with slaughter on both sides. As 
peace was gradually restored, the British began to allow the Indians 
greater representation and participation in the management of their own 
affairs, and the Indians began a slow but persistent campaign for national 
independence. 

The British Government in India 

In 1858, the British Government passed the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India, which transferred all power from the Company to the 
Crown. Lord Canning, the first viceroy of India, proclaimed the changes 
intended by the Crown and granted amnesty to many who had revolted. 

During the following decades, successive British viceroys established an 
effective and extensive Indian Civil Service; instituted a pervasive judicial 
system including some of the provisions of western jurisprudence which 
safeguard individual rights; and initiated communications by rail, road, 
and telegraph. Service in India became a career and a way of life for 
many Britishers in both civilian and military roles. 

* Quoted In Encyclopaedia llritannica (14th edition). 12:96. 
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In the field of education, British efforts were almost nonexistent during 
the early years of the East India Company and only sporadic until the 
time of the revolution (part III, chapters 1 and 2). In 1835, however, 
Lord Bentinck proposed “the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India” 4 in trie English language. For the most part 
the British, during their almost 350-year tenure in India, developed edu- 
cational institutions which were modeled on the educational system in 
England and which trained students for those jobs in government and in- 
dustry for which Indians were eligible. A few wealthy and socially favored 
Indians attended universities in England. 

Development of Indian Nationalism 

Meanwhile, from 1857 to 1947, successive Indian leaders, particularly 
those of the Congress Party, had been spurring the thoughts and feelings 
and demands of the people for freedom. 

Western ideas of liberty, freedom, and democracy combined with Hindu 
reform movements to arouse nationalist feelings. Raja Ramohan Roy 
(1772-1833) in 1828 founded the Brahmo Samaj, a society which, seeking 
to blend Hinduism with Western thought and with Christianity, was active 
particularly among English-speaking people in Bengal. The Arya Samaj, 
founded somewhat later by Swami Dayanada (1824—1883), attempted to 
eliminate the caste idea and some narrow Hindu concepts. Swami Vive- 
kananda (1862-1902), following in this tradition, helped to foster the 
growth of Hindu nationalism. The Muslims took no part in this movement, 
although it was in no sense anti-Muslim. 

As the effects of British suppression of the Indians after the revolt of 
1857 began to wear off, new nationalist ideas gained strength, particularly 
among the small but increasingly influential upper classes of Indian 
society. The Indian National Congress Party, founded in Bombay in 1885 
primarily to champion the desires of the upper economic groups, at first 
did not oppose the British, but rather sought to obtain concessions and 
modifications in the more restrictive Government policies. For several 
decades the Congress Party represented that minority of Indians who came 
from the upper economic classes, were mostly Hindu, and had been edu- 
cated through the medium of the Erglish language. Early Congress Party 
leaders included Dadabhai Naoroji, who first used the word Swaraj (free- 
dom) to describe the goal of the Congress Party movement; Mrs. Annie 
Besant, an English devotee of Theosophy, an admirer of Gandhi, and the 
first woman president of the Congress Party; Gopal Krishna Gokh ale, 
president of the Congress Party in 1905 ; and Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920). 

Tilak represented the more radical group, and in 1907 when the mod- 
erates under Gokhale won Congress Party leadership, many of the radical 
leaders including Tilak were sent to prison by the British. At a meeting 
in Lucknow in 1916, the two branches of the Congress Party arrived at a 
compromise, but shortly afterwards the moderates left the fold. At the 

4 Quoted in J. P. Naik and Syed Nurullah. A HUtory of Education in India (2d edition). 
Bombay: Macmillan and Company. 1051. p. 189. 
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same meeting the predominantly Hindu Congress Party and the All-India 
Muslim League agreed that the future national constitution would re erve 
a certain percentage of seats for the Muslim minorities. The Congress 
Party still represented only the small minority at the top of the economic 
scale. 

After the end of World War I major changes took place that bn ught 
a fresh spirit and a new direction to the Congress Party and the Indej iend- 
ence movement. Labor had begun to organize in unions. The nriddle 
classes, including Muslims and Sikhs as well as Hindus, had be some 
aroused to their intolerable living and working conditions. Meanwhile, 
expectations of greater freedom and better conditions to be granted l y the 
British rulers were not fulfilled; instead, restrictive legislation in the Rc wlatt 
Bills gave the Government power to arrest and keep persons in jail without 
trial. Agitation grew. 

At this stage Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) came : ather 
suddenly to national prominence. He had been well known in Ind a for 
a long time, both because of his almost 20 years of active work in South 
Africa combating racial discrimination, and because of his support )f the 
oppressed people in Bihar and Gujarat following his return to In lia in 
1915. Gandhi’s methods and b ; s philosophy (that of Satyagraha— nom iolent 
cooperation and civil disobedience) were known to the Indians, but i :iainly 
through reports of his activities elsewhere. 

The year 1919 was a crucial one. Gandhi was organizing his Satyi graha 
campaign among those who were ready to break particular law*, con- 
sidered unjust, and to take the consequences. On the sixth of April a 
nationwide demonstration took place in India for the first time, against 
the Rowlatt Bills. One week later a British officer gave the comm ind to 
fire on a large mass of defenseless civilians, thus starting the mass icre in 
the Jallianwal Bagh in Amritsar. This incident aroused the counti y, The 
following year the Congress Party officially adopted Gandhi’s Satyj-igraha 
movement and nonviolent resistance continued. Disagreements among tKe 
Congress Party leaders, growing difficulties between the Hindu and 3 .fuslim 
communities, and Gandhi’s imprisonments delayed the movemerl: from 
time to time, but with Gandhi as its main leader it gradually gained 
strength and exerted a strong influence on British policy. 

In 1928 the Simon Commission came from London to investigat* condi- 
tions in India and to recommend changes, but, including no Int ians, it 
created little hope for improvement. Round Table Conferences w< ire held 
in London in 1930 and 1931 to discuss Indian problems, but 2 Ithough 
Gandhi attended the second session very little occurred to satisfy the 
Indians. Civil disobedience spread. 

Finally in 1935 the British Government passed the Government >f India 
Act, which provided for Provincial elections and a measure of Pi ovincial 
authority. As a result of such elections, the Congress Party in 193?' gained 
a majority of seats in seven of the 1 1 Provinces. At Congress Party Jneetings 
there was much discussion as to whether complete independence or domin- 
ion status should be the goal. 2 
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World War II to Independence 



The coming of World War II increased the demand for independence. 
As a price for participating in the war, the Indians asked for and were 
refused freedom from British rule. The Congress Party then adopted its 
1942 “Quit India” resolution, which told the British to depart. The British 
Government under Churchill promised independence to India, and the 
Labor Party in power in Britain after the war upheld this promise by 
sending Lord Louis Mountbatten to India in March of 1947 to arrange 
for Indian independence. 

By then both the Indians and the British realized that freedom would 
require the establishment not of one but of two countries, for the Hindus 
and Muslims could not agree on a government structure. Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, head of the Muslim League, had long sought a separate 
Muslim state, and the Hindu-Muslim conflict was growing so bitter that 
communal riots were occurring in many places. Finally Mountbatten, then 
Governor-General of India, and Gandhi agreed to partition and transfer 
of power from the British Crown. 

Burma had been separated from India in 1937, as far as British rule was 
concerned, and along with Ceylon was to secure its independence in 1948. 

The British Parliamentary Indian Independence Act, which came into 
force on August 15, 1947, partitioned India into the two independent 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. India retained 14 British Provinces and 
535 Indian States, the latter ruled more or less independently by maharajas 
and lesser princes. India remained within the British Commonwealth, but 
as an independent Dominion with the right to dissolve that relationship. 

The bitterness between Hindus and Muslims did not cease with inde- 
pendence and partition. As Muslims sought to reach Pakistan, and Hindus 
and Sikhs to reach India, massacre and slaughter were rampant. Gandhi, 
the apostle of nonviolence, started his last of many fasts to induce both 
sides to cease killing. Promises of many leaders to use their influence to 
bring about peace led Gandhi to give up his fast; but violence continued. 
On the 30th of January 1948, Gandhi, known to millions as the Mahatma, 
or great soul, and foremost leader of India’s struggle for independence, was 
killed. Migrations continued until refugees numbered an estimated 15 
million, causing great hardship and problems of resettlement for both 
countries. During the months after the day of Independence, the Indian 
Constituent Assembly wrote, enacted, and on November 26, 1949, ordained 
a new Constitution for the new nation, effective January 26, 1950. 
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